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Memorial of Whitewater Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Indiana, concerning Natuan C. 
Hoaa, a Minister, who departed this life on} 





the 26th of the Eleventh month, 1854, aged 69 ! 


years. 


It is pleasant to us to dwell upon the memory ! 
of this beloved Friend, he having been a member'' 
of our meeting for more than two years previously ' 
to his decease. The substance of the following | 
Memorial up to the time of his removal and set- | 
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No, 11. 
after years, when referring to this period, he re- 
marked, that our duties are so interwoven with 
eackapther, that deeds of true filial love and obedi- 
encé toward our earthly parents are often as 
dutiés toward our Father in Heaven. In ashort 
memorandum kept by himself in reference to his 
early life, he says: ‘I am not able to date the 
preeise time of the first perceptible influence of 
the Holy Spirit upon my mind, but it was when 
I was very young; and [| was strongly influenced 
by afdesire to live in the fear of the Lord, and 
in n@thing to offend my Maker, attended with a 
cleag sense of right and wrong.’ And he further 
remarks that he early saw what would be required 
of him in obedience to his Lord and Saviour, in 
his allotment in the Church, if he were faithful 
to the divine will concerning him, and that a 
blessing would attend his faithfulness therein ; 
and with this view, he was ready to plead his 
great unworthiness, in the language of the pro- 
pheé: “ Lord, I cannot speak, I am a child.” 

To the watchful care of his devoted parents, 
he adds this testimony : ‘‘ None but useful books 
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tlement here, has been furnished by some Friends were allowed in my father’s family, and therefore 
in New England, and the rest is supplied by us. 'I was not exposed to the corrupting influence 

He was the eldest son of Joseph and Huldah | of hurtful reading. It was from the frequent 
Hoag, and was born in Duchess County in the reading of the Holy Bible, and its daily use in 
State of New York, on the 13th of the Tenth our schools, that I acquired a love for the sacred 
month, 1785. When he was between five and Scriptures, and became acquainted with much 
six years of age, his parents removed with their! of their invaluable contents ;” and then adds, 


family into the newly settled part of Vermont, ! that the influence of these exercises had been a 


which was subseyuently included within the blessing to him through the efficacy of divine 
limits of Ferrisburgh Monthly and Quarterly! grace, which he desired might remain with him 
meetings. through life. 

Here, with few of the advantages of the pre-| About the 14th year of his age, it pleased the 
sent day, and amid the trials and hardships in-| Lord powerfully to renew the visitation of his 
cident to such settlements, there were opened , love, to the tendering and contriting of his heart. 
and impressed upon his mind many of those les- | That perfect redemption, which is only through 


sons which conspicuously marked his character; the Lord Jesus Christ, was mercifully opened 
in later life. 


Many and various were the cares of home, 
that rested upon him and an elder sister during 
the frequent and extensive religious labors of 
their parents abroad ; and the duties thus devoly- 
ing upon him, (and which required more respon- 
sibility and labor than is often expected of one 
of his years,) were, it is believed, carefully and 
scrupulously discharged; believing as he did, 
that his dear parents were called into the service 


upon his mind ; that through “ repentance toward 
God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ,” the 
remission of sins is witnessed through his blood, 
“‘ by the washing of regeneration, and the renew- 
ing of the Holy Ghost.”’ Here our dear friend, 
thus early in life, was brought low before the 
Lord, carnestly pleading mercy and forgiveness 
as at the feet of our adorable Saviour. Many 
were his days of distress and sorrow, as the sense 


of his transgressions rested upon him, while his 
soul longed for 2 hope in Christ. And we rever- 
ently believe, that under His forming hand, he 


of their Lord and Saviour, he felt bound to do 
all that he could to promote the same cause. In 
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was mercifully favored to experience a change of 

heart ; his sins being forgiven him, through the 
atoning blood of the Lamb, and his heart made 
to rejoice in hope. After this his desires were 
trong that others might be made partakers of 
he same blessed enjoyment. 

He now believed that the word of his Lord 
and Master to him was, “go and tell others what 
the Lord has done for thee.” And being made 
willing in the day of his power, a gift in the 
ministry of the Gospel of Christ was bestowed 
upon him ; and in the exercise Of his high call- 
ing, his lips were opened in the assemblies of the 
people, to the comfort of bis friends, and much 
to the peace of his own mind. 

In the year 1809, he was united in marriage 
with Abigail Robinson, who was not only an 
affectionate wife, but also a true helper in the 
fellowship of the Gospel, a laborer with him in 
word and doctrine. She survived him but a few 
months. 

In 1814, in his twenty-ninth year, he was ac- 
knowledged a minister of the Gospel by the 
Monthly and Quarterly meetings of which he was 
a member. 

Many and varied were the conflicts and bap- 
tisms that he passed through; and being thus 
prepared for the important service unto which he 
was called, it was the burden of his exercise to 
preach Jesus Christ in all his blessed and holy 
offices, so that it might be said, that with him 
the Lord Jesus Christ was all; the beginning of 
the new creation of God, and the end of our 
faith, the salvation of our souls. His ministry 
was sound and edifying; and when he was en- 
gaged in vocal prayer, his mind appeared to be 
elothed with a deep sense of the solemnity of such 
an engagement, and his supplications were at- 
tended with an evidence that he was favored with 
the attending help of the Spirit. 

He was an affectionate husband, a kind father 
and a beloved and honored brother; and in all 
the relations of life he manifested a true Chris- 
tian spirit, in tenderness and love. 

He was the colored man’s unfailing friend, 
doing what he could to break every yoke, and 
let the oppressed go free ; and from conscientious 
motives he abstained for many years from the use 
of the products of slave labor. 

In the year 1814, with the unity of his friends, 
he visited some of the meetings of Friends within 
the limits of New England Yearly Meeting ; after 
which he went but little from home for several 
years. He was naturally of a diffident disposi- 
tion, and appeared to labor under discourage- 
ments, in view of his outward circumstances; 
but being closely met with in 1818 by an acci- 
dent in which his life was imminently in danger, 
(yet in the night following being somewhat re- 
lieved,) he remarked to an intimate friend, that 
as death seemed to stare him in the face, he felt 
concerned to covenant with his Maker, if his 
life was spared, he would be more faithful in his 
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religious duty. He was restored to comparatively 
comfortable health, and ever after appeared more 
ready to leave all and go forth in the service of 
his Divine Master; and with a certificate of the 
unity of his Friends, he was soon engaged in 
visiting the meetings in some parts of New York 
Yearly Meeting, of which he was a member. In 
1821 he was again engaged in religious service 
in New England Yearly Meeting. And in 1831, 
and again in 1835, he visited the southern parts 
of New York Yearly Meeting; and the more 
western parts of the same in 1836, and 1840, 
and again in 1842. In 1844 he travelled in the 
exercise of his gift in Canada West; and in the 
year 1846 was engaged more extensively within 
the limits of Ohio and Indiana Yearly Meetings. 

In 1837 he attended the Yearly Meetings of 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and North Carolina; 
and in 1850 he made a general visit to the meet- 
ings composing Indiana Yearly Meeting, which 
embraces a large territory. In all these visits, 
he had the unity of Friends, as expressed in their 
certificates granted him; and by the returning 
certificates from the meetings which he visited, 
it appeared that his religious services were very 
acceptable and satisfactory to the Church. In 
1852, he, with the unity of Friends, removed 
with his family to reside within the limits of this 
Monthly Meeting, and in the Tenth month of 
that year, received a minute of unity with a con- 
cern to appoint meetings while engaged with a 
Committee of Indiana Yearly Meeting in visiting 
subordinate meetings. 

In the Tenth month, 1853, he was again set 
at liberty for a visit in the limits of New Garden 
and Northern Quarterly Meetings, and to the 
meetings in the western part of the State, which 
he performed, we believe, to the comfort of 
Friends ; then in the next year (1854,) he under- 
took an extensive visit through New York and 
New England, in which his wife accompanied 
him and took a part. His health during this 
visit failed ; and he was detained in his travels 
by indisposition, but was enabled ultimately to 
accomplish it to the peace of his mind and the 
satisfaction of those whom he visited. After his 
return home he became more feeble, and toward 
the last of the Tenth month, 1854, his health so 
failed that he was confined pretty much at home, 
(he and his wife having gone to reside tempo- 
rarily with their son-in-law and daughter, near 
Carthage, in Rush County, Indiana,) and on the 
10th of Eleventh month a physician was called. 
From this illness he seemed sure that he would 
not recover, and gave directions respecting his 
funeral, and attended to such other matters as 
required his attention ; after which he did not 
appear to feel any anxiety on any subject what- 
ever, remarking at one time that “ his work was 
done, and that he felt nothing but peace.” 

Suffering much from his complaint, he con- 
versed but little; but the few sentences which 
fell from his lips, were all indicative of an entire 
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preparation forthe great change which seemed 
evidently hastening. 

He said one day to a dear friend that “ it had 
been his chief desire from very early life to have 
his work done in the day-time, that nothing 
should be left for such a time as this; and that 
now he was enabled to feel that his work was 
finished, and that he had nothing to do.” He 
further said, that he “did not consider the ques- 
tion, whether he should recover or not, worth an 
hour’s anxiety.” 

On one occasion, while suffering great bodily 
pain, he said : 

“ How glorious a legacy was that which the 
Saviour left us when he said, ‘ Peace I leave with 
you; my peace I give unto you.’ But although 
we may often read and admire the passage, we 
can never fully understand it until we come to be 
based upon it.” 

On the 22d, the symptoms grew worse; the 
vomiting, which had before distressed him, re- 
turned with increased violence, and continued at 
intervals until within a few hours of his decease. 
From this time he failed rapidly, but was pre- 
served in the same calmness and peacefulness. 

On the 24th, a Friend near him, believing 
that he might not survive through the night, 
asked him if he was ready to go. He answered, 
“quite ready.” ‘“ Not a cloud in the way.” 

His mind appeared to be perfectly clear and 
unclouded to the end, which occurred on First- 
day afternoon, the 26th. Some hours before his 
close, one thinking there might be too much fresh 
air upon him, inquired if he felt cold. He re- 
plied : “« No, all right ; all sweet peace.” A little 
afterward, on attempting to do something for 
him, he said: ‘‘ Let me be, I am almost gone.” 
“Thou wilt soon be released,” said she. He 
answered cheerfully, ‘ Yes.’’ Shortly after the 
hue of death came over his face, and he quietly 
ceased to breathe. He was interred at Carthage 
on the 28th. 

We believe it may be truly said that he died 
in the faith and hope of the gospel, in the pro- 
mulgation of which he had labored so extensively, 
and that his end was truly peaceful in the Lord. 

That precious Saviour in whom he had believed, 
and whom he loved, and whose name was dear 
to him, did not forsake him at the last, but was 
fresent by his spirit to comfort him and give him 
confidence in the dying hour. In this name he 
had given his heart to believe, and to him he 
looked as his holy sacrifice and Redeemer from 
sin, death, and the wrath to come. His faith 
was also firm in the freedom and fulness of the 
gospel of Christ, and in its message of salvation 
to a lost world, also in the gift of the Holy Spirit 
as the reprover of sin and the Leader and Sanc- 
tifier of his people. 

He was a firm and consistent believer in the 
truthfulness and divine inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures, and held in reverent acceptation the 
message, as therein recorded, in the simplicity of 
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faith, in all its parts. And these precious truths 
he had been engaged to maintain and advocate, 
according to ability afforded, through a long 
course of years, much to the edification of the 
Church. And now, his course on earth being 
finished, he has come to his end in peace through 
grace; and we have no doubt that a crown of 
righteousness which does not fade, and such as 
is prepared for all those who love the appearing 
of the Lord Jesus, is his exceeding great reward. 
Signed by direction and on behalf of White- 
water Monthly Meeting of Friends, held Fourth 
month 22d, 1857. 
Cuartes F. Corrin, 
AIDA CLARK, 


i Clerks. 


Extracts from the Minutes of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, 1857. 
(Concluded from page 147.) 

The Friends appointed at the last Yearly Meet- 
ing to visit Salem Quarterly Meeting, lowa, and 
all the Monthly Meetings belonging thereto, on 
the request of Red Cedar, Winnesheik and 
Bloomington Monthly Meetings, to hold a Quar- 
terly Meeting, to be called Rep Cepar, made a 
report that they believed it would be right to 
grant the request. The report was united with 
by the Yearly Meeting and committees of men 
and women were appointed to attend the opening 
of the new Quarterly Meeting. 

A Committee appointed to visit Pleasant Plain 
Quarterly Meeting, Iowa, and its Monthly Meet- 
ings, on the request for a new Quarterly Meeting 
by the Monthly Meetings of Western Plain and 
Westland, made a similar report, which was 
adopted, and committees were appointed toattend 
the opening in the Sixth month next. 

Another Committee was appointed, in conjunc- 
tion with a like Committee of Women’s Meet- 
ing, to visit in the love of the truth the Quarterly 
Meetings of Salem and Pleasant Plain, for their 
help and encouragement, and also their subordi- 
nate meetings, as way may open for it. 

From the report of the General Committee on 
Education it appears that the number of children 
belonging to the Yearly Meeting, between the 
ages of 5 and 15, is 5825; between 15 and 20, 
2869 ; total 8694. Of these, 3752 have been 
taught in schools under the superintendence of 
Monthly Meetings’ Committees ; 3365 in schools 
not under such superintendence, and two children 
are reported as growing up without school educa- 
tion. There were 115 Friends’ Schools and 197 
Schools taught by Friends, but not under the 
superintendence of Monthly Meetings. One 
hundred and thirty-eight First day Scripture 
Schools have been held under the superintendence 
of Committees, and twenty-three meetings have 
been without such schools. 

“ Report of the Committee on the Concerns of the 


People of Color. 
To the Yearly Meeting: 


Dear FRIENDS :—Reports have been received 
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from all the branches of this Committee, exhibit- 
ing a summary account of their labors during 
the past year, for the benefit of the People of 
Color within their respective limits, from which 
it appears that they have been engaged in visit- 
ing, advising and assisting them, as their neces- 
sities seemed to require. 

They have had schools taught the past year, 
in most of the settlements within our limits where 
their number is sufficiently large to support a 
school, and in several instances, they have availed 
themselves of the privilege of attending Friends’ 
schools. 

The whole number of children reported as hav- 
ing attended school is about 700. Yet it is be- 
lieved, from the indefinite form of some of the 
reports, that the above number might be en- 
larged. 

Schools among them appear to have mostly 
been taught by persons of color, and to have been 
pretty well conducted. The progress of the 
children in learning is said to have been good. 
They have also had nine First-day schools among 
them, for scriptural instruction, in which they 
have manifested a becoming interest, both child- 
ren and adults. 

Friends have expended since our last report in 
assisting those in indigent circumstances, in pay- 
ing for tuition, clothing, schools, books, etc., 
$280 84. They have also gratuitously furnished 
them with a considerable number of Bibles, 
Testaments, Question Books on the Scriptures, 
etc., which are said to have been gratefully re- 
ceived. Two of the branches, in the State of 
Ohio, inform that there have been several schools 
taught among them, the tuition of which has 
been paid out of the public school fund, except 
$34 71, which has been paid out of a legacy left 
by a benevolent Friend for the benefit of colored 
persons. 

We may further add, that from the tone of 
the reports received from the branches, we are 
still encouraged to persevere in our efforts for 
their welfare. 

Signed, on behalf of the Committee, 

Luke Tuomas, Clerk.” 

Tenth Month 4th, 1857. 

The Trustees of the White’s Indiana Manual 
Labor Institute reported that since their last re- 
port they had placed under contract the clearing 
up and fencing of about one hundred and forty- 
three acres of land, the work of which is pro- 
gressing. The value of the fund now in the hand 
of the Treasurer is $16,803 33. 

The Trustees of White's lowa Manual Labor 
Institute have confined their operations since last 
year to completing the improvement and repairs 
referred to in their last report, with such addi- 
tional repairs as were necessary, and now have 
the farm permanently rented for the present and 
ensuing year. The fund at interest is $11,847. 

The report of the Committee on Indian con- 
cerns being similar to that recently published in 
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the Review, with the extracts from the Minutes 
of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, is omitted. The 
Yearly Meeting agreed to raise $1000 for the 
use of the Committee. 

‘A report and statement is received from 
Shildes Moore, as directed at last Yearly Meet- 
ing, concerning the funds raised to assist Friends 
in building a meeting house for the Western 
Yearly Meeting, which is entered below, and is 
satisfactory. 


‘To the Yearly Meeting now sitting: 

Dear FRIENDS :—The Committee appointed 
by Blue River, White Lick, Western, Union, 
and Concord Quarterly Meetings to superintend 
the erection, etc., of a house to accommodate 
Western Yearly Meeting, have purchased twelve 
acres of ground adjoining the town of Plainfield, 
and have contracted for the erection and com- 
pletion of a brick house seventy feet wide and 
one hundred and twenty feet long, and twenty- 
four feet high between floor and ceiling. The 
seating is all to be upon one floor, and arranged 
in amphitheater form. The work has so far 
progressed to the satisfaction of the committee. 
The brick work is nearly finished, the carpentry 
in a state of forwardness, and it is contemplated 
to have the roof on and the building inclosed by 
the Ist of Twelfth month next, and the whole of 
the work completed by the Ist of Sixth month 
next year.’”’ 

“ A Memorial of Whitewater Monthly Meeting 
concerning Nathan C. Hoag, deceased, is received 
from our Meeting for Sufferings, and read, re- 
newing in our minds the remembrance of this 
dear friend, and of our fellowship with him in 
the gospel. The Memorial is approved, and the 
meeting dirécts that it be printed uniform with 
our minutes, and attached at the close ; and that 
500 extra copies be printed for circulation in 
separate form.” 

“ Third-day morning, Tenth month 6th.—The 
Friends to whom was referred the Report of the 
Boarding-School Committee and all matters con- 
nected therewith, now make report as below, 
which has been read, considered, and approved, 
and the propositions, therein contained, are 
adopted by the meeting. The subordinate meet- 
ings are desired to give early attention thereto, 
and forward the money to the Boarding-School 
Treasurer, Levi Jessup; and the Trustees will 
be expected to attend to making sale of the real 
estate with as much promptitude as the nature 
of the case will permit ; and the Boarding-School 
Committee are instructed to give attention to 
that part of the Report which relates to their ad- 
ministration.” 


Report. 

‘The Committee appointed on the subject of 
the Boarding-School, have attended to the ap- 
pointment. Having examined the report of the 
committee, read to the meeting, we find, that the 
school is, at this time, about $17,000 in debt ; we 
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also find, that there are assets, consisting of cattle, | place, and a part at another, in the capacity of a 
produce of farm, garden, wood, etc., amounting | Yearly Meeting, next year, if consistent with the 
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to $3000 ; which we have not considered avail- 
able toward diminishing the debts. To meet 
this $17,000, and which we are united in judg- 
ment should be paid, we propose, 1. That the 
Quarterly Meetings severally raise and pay over 
the sum directed at last Yearly Meeting or the 
balance, if any, not forwarded the present year. 
2. That the land on the north side of the road 
be sold by the Trustees, (reserving the dwelling 
and lot on which it stands,) toward the payment 
of the debt ; and if this is found insufficient, then | 
such other parts of the land to be sold as will 
subject the school to the least inconvenience, 
until the entire debt shall have been paid: and, 
3. The school to be placed ona basis by the) 
Boarding-School Committee, which shall enable | 
it to support itself in future. 

We have also considered the proposition ad. 
vanced by the Committee of admitting children 
into the school, who are not members, but one 
or both of whose parents are; and after a free 
interchange of sentiment, we are willing to pro- 
pose to the Yearly Meeting that it be acceded to : 
all of which we submit to the Meeting. 

On behalf of the committee, 

Wit1t1am Havearon, 
Naomi Corrin.” 

“The Friends appointed by our Meeting for 
Sufferings, to make arrangements for holding 
meetings for worship outside the Yearly Meeting- 
house, have sent in report as below, which is ap- 
proved by this meeting. 

‘To the Yearly Meeting. 


The Committee charged with making accom- 
modations and giving attention to the holding of 
meetings for divine worship outside the meeting- 
house on First-day, in anticipation of the large 
number of persons who would probably be on 
the grounds on that day, have attended thereto, 
and can thankfully acknowledge that the meet- 
ings were held, and attended by a large number 
of our members and others to good satisfaction. 

In view of the duty of the Yearly Meeting, in 
continuing to make preparations for holding such 
meetings in future, we would suggest that the 
Meeting for Sufferings be directed to make the 
necessary preparations therefor, until otherwise 
directed by the Yearly Meeting. 

Signed, on behalf of the committee, 

GrorGE EvANs, 
Saran Smira.’”’ 

“The meeting now having finished its business, | 
comes to a solemn close. 
the Lord has again blessed us together. Our 
hearts have been melted together by the power 
of His love. We desire to bless His ever worthy 
and good name. Our business has been con- 
ducted, by His favor, in a good degree of har- 
mony. And now we part, in the fellowship of 
brethren, to meet again, a part of us, at this 











We acknowledge that | 


Divine will. 
Euisan Corrin, Clerk.” 


REVIVAL OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 


The Manchester Guardian says :—We have 
on a former occasion expressed strong objections 


| to the plan of the French government for what 


they call promoting emigration from the West 
Coast of Africa to the French West India Islands, 


} but what we could consider in no other light than 


as a renewal of the slave trade, with all its in- 
jurious consequences to the people of Africa. 
The apprehensions which were very generally 
entertained on this score in England, appear likely 
to be fully realized, as will be shown by the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter from Mr. Campbell, the 
British consul at Lagos, to a gentleman resident 
in Manchester :-— 

“ Lagos, Sept. 3, 1857.—His Imperial Ma- 
jesty of France having taken to purchase slaves 
in this quarter, a whole host of unwashed, 
bearaed-faced Spaniards, Portuguese, and Ameri- 
cans have followed his example ; and if his Im- 
perial Majesty persists in continuing to purchase 
slaves at Whydah, I fear we must say good bye 
to cotton from this part of Africa. Already the 
Abeokutans have gone to hunt for slaves. The 
Ibaddans, a more numerous and warlike people 
than the Abeokutans, are preparing to do the 
same in the Jaboo county, near to Lagos, 

‘To give you an idea of the influence created 
by nearly three years of peace and the pursuit 
of legitimate commerce on the minds of the mass 
of the population of Abeokuta, heretofore so ready 
to engage in war, [send you a copy of a letter con- 
taining the proclamation of the chiefs of Abeo- 
kuta, who found the greatest unwillingness on 
the part of the population to follow them in this 
war, now they have felt what it is toearn a liveli- 
hood by peaceful trade and the cultivation of 
cotton, getting the whole benefit themselves ; 
whereas when they follow the chiefs to war, they 
run all the risks of the musket balls and poisoned 
arrows, and the chiefs take more than the lion’s 


| share of the slaves captured and plunder taken.” 


Extracts from Barnes’ Discourse on the Virtues 
and Public Services of William Penn. 
(Continued from page 151.) 

It is not my purpose to go into any further 
historical details in regard to the settlement of 
Pennsylvania, nor to dwell on the character of 
the civil institutions which Penn proposed to es- 
tablish here. These things belong more appro- 
priately to other places and other times. We 
have seen some of the causes which produced 
the settlement of this Commonwealth, and some 
of the events which led its eminent Founder to 
seek an asylum on these western shores. The 
remarks made will also, I trust, do something to 
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enable you to appreciate the kind of influence|right and true; that he is to be unmolested in 
which has gone into our institutions, and to under- | this, provided he does not disturb the peace of 
stand what constituted the original elements, out | the community; that he is to be allowed to in- 
of which what there is now peculiar in our coun- | vestigate the subject of religion at pleasure, and 
try has grown. to come to such results as he finds himself con- 
I proceed, therefore, as was proposed, to notice | ducted, responsible only to God; that he is to 
the bearing of the principles held by the Founder | be subject to no civil disabilities for his religious 
of this Commonwealth, and those who acted with | opinions ; that for these opinions he is to be ex- 
him, on the institutions of our country. Under! cluded from no office, and held up to no reproach 
this head, I propose to notice the principles | by authority of law; and that he is to be required 
which he held in common with others of that age, | to submit to no external forms of religion asa 
which have gone into our institutions ; and then | qualification for any office whatever. To this 
some peculiar principles in which he was in ad-| great principle we owe it, under God, more than 
vance of that age, or which contributed to the|to any other one thing, that we are this day 
progress of society towards the point of perfection | what we are. 
which we may hope it will ultimately reach;|} (2.) A second principle which Penn held in 


principles which are destined to take their place 
among the settled social maxims of mankind. 

I. Under the first of these heads I notice the 
following things : 

(1.) The sacred right of conscience, and the 


value of religious liberty. Iam very willing to| 


common with the others of that age—or a point 
which had been reached, not by him alone, but 
by society in its onward progress, was the evil of 
Jormalism in religion ; or the value of that re- 
ligion only which does not depend on outward 
forms and ceremonies. * * * There was a great 


admit that Penn had some views on this subject | principle involved in the discussions of that age— 


which were in advance of those who came first to 
this country. Sixty years of conflict and of dis- 


cussion on these points had done something to| 


a principle that was worth discussion ; and though 
one portion may have taken positions which 
society in its onward progress will not sustain, 








modify the views which had been entertained in | vet still the principle will be adhered to. It was 
1620, on the enquiries raised by the general | one that society in its progress had come up to, 
spirit of Puritanism ; and at the period when he | and from which it could not go back ; and though 
arrived here, his views were more large and_| it was true that the conflict might still be waged, 
liberal oe — a — those the | and there ee be ae efforts - oar os 
earlier colonists. But still, there were substan-|race toa religion of forms, yet the world ha 
tially the same views in all the branches of that | come to feel the demand of a religion of intelli- 
great Puritan family. By the Puritans that re- | gence; a religion that changed the affections, 
fused conformity in the days of Elizabeth, as not the outer dress; that bowed the will, and not 
well as by those who broke with the reigning | the knee ; and that consisted in internal purity, 
power in the times of James, and of the first and | rather than in the whiteness of the lawn. This 
second Charles, the great doctrine began to be! deep internal religion—the work of truth under 
held and understood that God alone is Lord of| the divine Spirit on the soul—affecting the con- 
the conscience; that man is to be free in the | science, the heart, the life, was what the world 
formation of his opinions, and in the exercise of | had come to see it needed : and though the earlier 
worship according to what he judges to be de-| Puritans were reproached and ridiculed for it, as 
ee by the com “ a ae opinion they | are mepnanaen ae - ——— — a 
all held in opposition to that which gave origin | reached a period when this was demanded, an 
to the Inquisition ; to that which led to the scenes | when all civil institutions were to take a new 
at Smithfield ; to all the Acts of Uniformity ; to; start from infusing this element into them. 
all the sentiments of the Sharps and the Lauds; These and some kindred principles which had 
of these times. It was the common sentiment of | been reached in common by those who founded 
the Presbyterian, the Independent, and the the institutions this side the waters, became ele 
Quaker ; of the Pilgrims in Holland, and on the; mentary principles; and, with some modifica- 
sous se pre igen? a ere when a = | tions, ee > all - a 
oundation of this city and Commonwealth. Noj views of religion and liberty in the new world. 
sentiment has gone deeper, or with more salutary | The right of conscience ; a free religion ; a reli- 
influence, into the institutions of the Republic ; | gion of the heart and nota religion of forms; 
—and to no other one do we owe so much in| dependence on the principles of a voluntary re- 
the enjoyment of the peculiar blessings for which | ligion to work out great results; a hatred of op- 
we should express thanksgiving to-day. In the| pression and wrong; a dread of formalism; a 
expressive language which our fathers loved so/ religion of the Spirit, instead of a religion of 
much, “ we may sit under our own vine and fig; mechanism; these things .characterized our 
opm wet my: to molest us, - to ay: " ee oat i and roe: oc am.srey vr in o 
é have aii grown up under the influence of) Anglo-Saxon blood—the noblest blood on the 
this opinion, that every man is to be left free to' earth—have made us what we are; and more 
worship God according to his belief of what is than our skies, our climate, our rivers, our fertile 
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soil, have laid the foundation for the gratitude 
which, as a part of the great American people, 
we should feel this day. 

II. But, I remarked that there were some 
views and principles held by Penn and his fel- 
low-laborers, which were in advance of those 
which were commonly held in his age; which 
struck further onward into the progress of the 
world, and which are destined to become per- 
manent and fixed maxims in society in its ad- 
vances towards that degree of perfection which 
it is yet to reach. The time will not permit me 
to go so fully into a statement of them as justice 
to the subject might seem to demand, but some 
of the points may be briefly referred to. 

1.) Among the first of these principles, were 
the views held by Penn on the subject of tolera- 
tion in religion. All the Puritan family enter- 
tained principles which would have led to this, 
but it must be admitted that they had not been 
fully wrought out and developed among the first 
colonists that settled this country, as they were 
in the mind of Penn. It is also to be admitted 
that the same principle fonnd a home in the 
heart of Lord Baltimore, and entered into the 
views which prevailed in the settlement of Mary- 
land—from what cause, and with what degree of 
consistency with the religion which was held by 
Lord Baltimore, we may perhaps consider if there 
is another opportunity to preach a thanksgiving 
sermon. In the North, these principles, though 
recognized in the paper drawn up on board the 
Mayflower, found their full development only in 
the time of Roger Williams, and the founding of 
Rhode Island. In our own State, they began 
with the beginning. The principle of the uni- 
versal toleration of religious opinions was the 
corner-stone of the commonwealth. The word 
toleration, however, does not exactly express the 
full idea, since even that word implies that the 
magistrate has a right to some kind of jurisdic- 
tion in the case. The true expression is equality 
—liberty—for the magistrate has no more right 
to tolerate me than I have him—since I am as 
free as he is, and neither of us has any jurisdic- 
tion whatever in the premises. The great and 
cardinal truth, for which we can never be too 
grateful to God, or cherish too profound a regard 
for the services of Penn, which was laid at the 
foundation of this commonwealth, was, that every 
main hasan inherent right to worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of conscience. This position he 
had defended in England; this he sought to make 
inviolable by positive law. He therefore at first 
declared it essential and fundamental; it was 
afterwards incorporated into the Great Law of 
1682 ; and finally became a part of the perpetual 
laws and the constitution of the Province. He 
came, to use his own language, to establish ‘a 
free colony for all mankind.” “In an age which 
had seen a popular revolution shipwreck popular 
liberty among selfish factions; which had scen 
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hangman’s cord and the axe; in an age when 
Sydney nourished the pride of patriotism rather 
than the sentiment of philanthropy : when Rus- 
sell stood for the liberties of his order, and not 
for new enfranchisments ; when Harrington, and 
Shaftesbury, and Locke, thought government 
should rest on property, Penn did not despair of 
humanity.” He resolved to set up a government 
which should cherish at once the idea of entire 
religious freedom, and of the ability of the people 
for self-government ;—and came to make trial of 
his great experiment on the shores of the Dela- 
ware. 

I need Uot say to you that this has been in our 
world 4 plinciple of slow growth. It was un- 
known in Greece—for Socrates died because it 
was not understood ; it was unknown in Rome— 
for the State there claimed the power to recog- 
nize the gods which should be worshipped in the 
Pantheon ; it was unknown even in Judea—for 
a national or State religion was established there ; 
it was unknown in Europe in the middle ages— 
for all the horrors of the inquisition grew out of 
the fact that it was unknown; it is unknown in 
Turkey, and in China, and in Persia, and Arabia 
—for the State regards religion as under its 
auspices ; it was unknown in England up to the 
days of the Puritans—for all the sufferings of the 
non-conformists, and all the persecutions in the 
time of Mary, were originated by the fact that 
this was unknown. The sentiment of entire free- 
dom in religion; of perfect liberty to worship 
God according to our own views of right; of 
universal toleration, or rather of entire equality 
in this respect—for the word tolerate does not 
meet the idea; the belief that religion is to be 
kept separate from the State, and is safe when 
the State shall in no way attempt to regulate its 
movements—is the /ast point which society is to 
reach in this direction—THE ULTIMA THULE— 
in its progress. It is impossible to conceive that 
there is to be any thing beyond this which man- 
kind are to desire in their progress toward per- 
fectness—and when this shall be every where 
reached, the affairs of the world will be put on 
a new footing. Ten thousand evils will at once 
flee away, and universal praise ascend before 
God. 

(2.) A second principle in which the founder 
of this Commonwealth, and the denomination with 
which he acted, was in advance of his age—per- 
haps many generations in advance—was in regard 
to the evils and wrongs of war, and to the value 
of the blessings of peace. I will notsay that al/ 
their sentiments on this subject were absolutely 
correct, nor will I say that a strictly defensive 
war is never right. But even in regard to those 
wars, so called, of dence, it might be found that 
there has been but a small portion of them that 
might not have been avoided if there had been 
no preparation for war in time of peace, and no 
holding forth those preparations in insulting 
language to “bully” other nations; if there had 
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been no unjust provocations on their part; if 
there had been timely remonstrance and appeals 
to the reason, the conscience, and the sense of 
right of those who had injured them ; if there 
had been a little longer patience under their pro- | 
vocations; if there had been more readiness on | 
their part for patient negociation ; and if there’ 
had been a willingness to rely on the mediation | 
of friendly powers. It is even a great question | 
which is not yet wrought out, whether the war | 
of our own Revolution—which we are accus- | 
tomed to regard as the most honorable of all wars | 
—might not have been avoided, and the nation ' 
this day as independent and prosperous as now, 
if not a blow had been struck in return when we | 
had been so much wronged. But, however this | 
may be, no one can doubt that the community 
which settled this Commonwealth was immeasura- 
bly in advance of that age, and even of this age, | 
in the principles which were held on war; and 
as little can it be doubted that society will 
yet in its progress come up to those priciples, | 
and that they will enter into the permanent | 
maxims of the nations of the earth. No man| 
that believes the Bible can doubt that the period | 
is coming when the “ sword shall be beat into a 

ploughshare, and the spear into a pruning-hook,”’ 

and when “ nations will learn war no more.” 

And no man who takes a philosophic view of 
things, can fail to see that there are deep causes | 
in operation now in society which will inevitably 

work out this result; that there are principles 

and maxims beginning to be universally ad- 

mitted, which can never be fully expanded with- 

out putting an end to war. 

[To be concluded.] 
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PHILADELPHIA,ELEVENTH MONTH 21,1857. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING AND 
Frigenps IN Oun1o.—It is always with reluc- 
tance that we advert to circumstances and pro- 
ceedings connected with separations from our 
Religious Society, or with the present anomalous 
and unsettled position of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. Bearing in mind, however, that the 
condition of the Society, when this periodical 
commenced, was one of the causes which led to 
its establishment, and that the unity and har- 
mony and general welfare of the body at large, 
which have ever been kept in view, require the 
exposure, painful and mortifying as it may be, 
of acts disorganizing and separating in their char- 
acter, we have no alternative other than a neg- 
lect of duty. This we must endeavor to avoid. 

It is well known that all the Yearly Meetings 
of the Society of Friends, except that of Phila- 





| ceased to correspond with it by Epistles. 
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delphia, have recognised, as Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing, a body of Friends of which Jonathan Binns 
is Clerk, and have declined any correspondence 
or fellowship with another body, claiming to be 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, of which Benjamin Hoyle 
is Clerk. On the other hand, a large portion of 
the members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
acting in its name through the co-operation of 
the Clerk who had identified himself with the 
“ Hoyle meeting,” by attending it in the char- 
acter of a Minister, have acknowledged this body 


‘as Ohio Yearly Meeting, and refused correspond- 


ence with the body which is in unity and fellow- 
ship with all the other Yearly Meetings. Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting has thus become alienated 
from them, and, excepting Dublin, they have all 
It is 
manifest, too, that unless Philadelphia Yearly 


| Meeting returns to its proper position in the 
| Society, the interchange of certificates of mem- 


bership and for religious service in the Ministry, 
must also be suspended. 

But at the last Yearly Meeting in Philadelphia, 
when it was found that a correspondence with 
the body represented by Benjamin Hoyle would 
no longer be submitted to by those members who 
wished to retain their connection and member- 
ship in the Society of Friends, the point was so 
far yielded that no Epistle was sent to that body, 
and the subject of epistolary correspondence, 
generally, was referred to the consideration of 
the Representatives from the respective Quarterly 
Meetings; report to be made next year. It is 
true that they are prohibited, by the minute of 
reference, from interfering with or unsettling any 
previous decision of the Yearly Meeting—a pro- 
hibition apparently intended to prevent them 
from proposing the adoption of a measure which 
is necessary in order to restore the Yearly Meet- 
ing into harmony with the Society, viz., a dis- 
connection from the meeting of which Benjamin 
Hoyle is Clerk. Still, the subject of correspond- 
ence is again open for the consideration and de- 
cision of the Yearly Meeting: hence the special 
importance of its members becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with the proceedings of the “ Hoyle 
meeting,” and its branches; for so far as those 
proceedings indicate unity and fellowship with 
the “ smaller bodies” of Newport, Poplar Ridge 
and Nottingham, they increase the impropriety 
of a further correspondence with that meeting on 
the part of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
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During the discussion of the subject in this 
Yearly Meeting last spring, the question was 
asked with strong emphasis—What have our 
Friends in Ohio (meaning the members of the 
« Hoyle meeting,”) done since last year, that we 
must now cast them off and refuse to receive 
their Epistle? This question will be an appro- 
priate one at the next Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing; and with the view of aiding the members in 
giving an intelligent and decisive answer, we 
have already furnished a statement, which we 
believe to be substantially correct, of the action 
of the “ Hoyle meeting” in reference to a Minis- 
ter in attendance with a certificate issued under 
the authority of those who have separated from 
New York Yearly Meeting, and assemble annually 
at Poplar Ridge in that State. It has been 
shown that while the mere form of reading his 
certificate was not complied with, he was cor- 
dially received and recognised as a Minister in 
full unity and perfect membership ; that a meet- 
ing was appointed for him, as such ; and that he, 
in the same capacity, was encouraged to visit the 
subordinate meetings. 

We may now further state that we have heard 
from a source which appears to be entirely relia- 
ble, that, in the progress of his visit, he was 
heartily welcomed at many meetings, and that 
in several Monthly Meetings his certificate was 
read, and in at least one, he was to be furnished 
with a returning minute. 

The important bearing which the course thus 
pursued should have upon the future action of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting seems too evident 
to need additional remark. If any justification 
of the decision of the other Yearly Meetings in 
reference to the identity of Ohio Yearly Meeting 
were needed, it might clearly be found in the 
acts and condition of the separate body and its 
constituent meetings. 


Norta Carotina YrEarty MeEetinac.—A 
valued correspondent in North Carolina, writing 
under date of the 9th inst., gives the following 
welcome and encouraging information :— 


“Our Yearly Meeting came to a satisfactory 


and solemn close on the 6th inst. We had seven 
Ministers in attendance beside our own. Robert 
and Sarah Lindsey and John L. Eddy are gone 
to Tennessee, expecting to return and visit our 
meetings in North Carolina. 

Considering the situation of our members, 
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scattered over a space of 100 miles or more, from 
north to south, and 500 or 600 from east to 
west, I think our meeting was well attended ; 
but the vacant places of a number of our most 
useful and promising members, who have emi- 
grated West in the past few years, were plainly 
and painfully visible; yet it was indeed a sweet, 
refreshing season.” 


Home For DestiruTe CoLoreD CHILDREN. 
—We are reminded of this unpretending but 
useful institution by the reception of the Second 
Annual Report of the Managers. The small 
house first taken, on Girard Avenue west of 19th, 
is still occupied, sufficient funds to build on a 
lot contiguous to the House of Refuge not yet 
having been obtained. Since the first Report, 
15 children have been placed in families ; 4 re- 
turned to parents; 3 placed in the House of 
Refuge, while 14 remain in the Home. 

“We feel,” say the Managers, “ that in our 
endeavors to raise from degradation these much 
neglected children, we have not been without the 
aid of Him whose mercies are over all His works ; 
and in the affectionate and grateful conduct of 
some of these little ones, we have not only found 
an abundant reward, but have been cheered and 
encouraged to persevere in our labors. 

The improvement of most of the children in 
correct conduct, the reformation of several from 
evil propensities and uncouth habits, and their 
orderly and systematic attention to the duties 
required of them, have been gratifying, while at 
the same time their progress in learning has 
given asssurance that they may be fitted to be- 
come useful and happy members of society, in- 
stead of idle and vicious, a trouble to themselves 
and an annually increasing expense to the com- 
munity.” 

The success attending the labors and efforts of 
the Managers to ameliorate the condition of des- 
titute colored children has been unexpected and 
highly satisfactory, and it is earnestly to be 
hoped that in the present gloomy prospect for 
the poor, further aid may be extended to this 
charitable institution. It is not a benefit to 
children only. ‘‘ Mothers, grandmothers, aunts 
and friendly guardians have availed themselves 
of the advantages offered for the better physical 
and moral training of their children, while at 
the same time the release thus obtained has 
enabled them to continue in families, or apply 
for places suited to their ability, and thus earn 
their regular wages, where before they were only 
able to obtain a precarious livelihood, which had 
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often to be eked out by the contributions of 
charity.” 

Donations in goods, produce, &c., will be grate- 
fully received at the Home, and contributions of 


money may be sent to Susanna M. Parrish, 
Treasurer. 


OBITUARY. . 

Drep,—On the 12thinst., Josep G. HARLAN, 
Principal of Haverford College, aged 32 years. 

It has been the lot of few men more uniformly 
to win the love and respect of those who knew 
him, than the subjeet of this notice. This was 
owing, in part, to the native gentleness and 
simplicity of his character; but it was far more 
the result of the habitual performance of duty 
under the influence of religious sensibility. His 
early advantages were not many. When very 
young, his desire for self-improvement was so 
strong that he voluntarily sought employment at 
manual labor in order to obtain the means of 
education. As a pupil, an assistant, and a 
teacher at Westtown boarding school, he was 
diligent in the acquisition of knowledge, careful 
in the application of it, and successful in im- 
parting it. Young as he then was, he won the 
respect of his associates and pupils, not by en- 
eouraging or overlooking their faults, but by 
sympathy with them in their trials, and patient and 
loving efforts to recall them to the path of duty. 
Modest and unobtrusive, he was always an earnest 
man. As his sphere of usefulness enlarged, so, hap- 
pily, did the sense of his responsibilities deepen. 
As ateacher, and subsequently as Principal, of 
Haverford College, he united accuracy in in- 
struction, and firmness in government with a 
patience that nothing could tire. His gentleness 
assured the timid, as his quiet dignity abashed 
the negligent and rebuked the presumptuous. In 
the class room his eminent qualities as a teacher 
were conspicuous ; but it was in the privacy of 
the chamber, and alone with individual students, 
that the traits which so admirably fitted him toin- 
fluence the young were fully known. It was on 
such occasions that his loving spirit gave expres- 
sion to heartfelt sympathy, tender expostulation, 
or earnest remonstrance. So consistent had been 
his own course, so obviously were love and 
duty the motives which prompted him, that few 
were so hardened as to remain unmoved, and by 
all he was increasingly beloved and honored. 
His students were so sure of his sympathy, and 
so trusted in his discretion, that they habitually 
resorted to him for advice and consolation as toa 
cherished father or elder brother. 

But while our beloved friend thus grew in the 
esteem of others, his modest estimate of himself was 
obvious to all. He was always a laborious student, 
and the range of his scientific attainments was 
large; but as it widened, he increasingly realized 
how much was yet to be learned. His mind became 
more comprehensive, and he diligently sought 
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and carefully stored information upon a great 
variety of topics. How much this varied know- 
ledge added to’his usefulness in the class room 
and in the sgcial circle, need scareely be remarked; 
but it is fitting to record, that a sense of duty, 
not the mere desire for information, and far less 
the love of displaying it, influenced him in its 
pursuit. Highly as he estimated learning, he 
had been taught the incalculably higher value of 
that knowledge which is not attained by the 
efforts of the human intellect, but is freely dis- 
pensed to the humble and contrite believer, and 
in the light of this knowledge he had become 
truly modest and distrustful of himself. 

Of his own religious experience he seldom 
spoke. But during a large portion of his short 
life he evinced that watchfulness, and that true 
love for others, which are the certain evidences 
of having yielded to religious convictions. Of 
latter years he had been freqently threatened 
with pulmonary disease. Exercise and occa- 
sional excursions seemed for a time to check 
this tendency; but for some months past there 
was unmistakable evidence that he was wastin 
under it. With his habitual calmness he wuthet 
the progress of his disorder, and was often deeply 
impressed with the sense of the probable result. 
At such times he would express his quiet assur- 
ance that all the dispensations of his Heavenly 
Father were rightly ordered. As his sickness 
increased, he seemed to yield in some measure to 
the delusive influence peculiar to his disease, and 
would at times indulge the hope of partial re- 
covery. A few days before his death, conversing 
with a friend who justly felt the true kindness 
of removing these expectations, after alluding to 
the defects of his past life, and to his earnest 
striving after entire resignation, which he trusted 
he had in some measure attained to, he feelingly 
added, ‘I have left it all with my Saviour.” He 
spoke of the fluctuations of the disease, and re- 
marked, when prostrated after apparent improve- 
ment, how hard it was again to get into that 
state in which he could say, ‘ Not my will but 
thine be done,” His friend then gently apprized 
him of the opinion of his physician that his 
case was a hopeless one. He seemed somewhat 
surprised, but warmly expressed his sense of the 
true kindness which prompted the statement. 
After a pause, he alluded with emotion to his 
family, but was soon enabled to commit them 
wholly to his Heavenly Father, saying, ‘If 
it is My master’s will that I should be taken, He 
will bea Father to my'family ;” adding, “therefore 
I can dismiss this subject almost without a second 
thought.” For a time he wasabsorbed in reflec- 
tion, and then said, “ Did I feel entirely prepared 
to die, I would most willingly go, but there is 
much yet to be done. Yet I feel a hope that 
through grace I shall be redeemed by the blood 
of Him who died for us.” From this time his 
decline was rapid. On the morning of his de- 
parture, his mind having throughout been pre- 
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served unclouded, he offered a feeling prayer for 
the Divine presence in the dark hour. Then 
7 affectionately to his little family, giving 
them his parting advice. He had previously ex- 
pressed his thankfulness that he had not put off 
the work of preparation to a dying day, and now 
while his friends stood weeping around him he 
calmly said, “ Weep not for the dead, but for 
those who are not prepared to die.” 

To a friend who was with him just before he 
passed away, and when articulation was difficult, 
he said there was nothing in his way, all was 


per and not long after quietly breathed his 
ast. 


The example of a life so-fruitful of good to 
others and so marked by calmness and peace at 
its early close, is of deep interest for all. But 
especially does it address itself to those who are 
engaged in teaching. Truly will they magnify 
one office who fill it in the spirit of our departed 
riend. 


Marriep, on the 4th inst., at Friends’ Meeting House, 
North Blackstone, Mass., Exy B. Haywarp, of Balti- 
more, Md., and Saran W. Ketty, of the former place, 
daughter of Eli and Lydia R. Kelly. 

, At Friends’ Meeting, Rocksylvania, Hardin 
County, Iowa, on thé 29th of 10th mo., Jossem Corvin, 
son of Albert M. and’Hannah Coffin, of Pleasant Plain, 
to Lypia Ary, daughter of John and Kezia Airy, of 
Rocksylvania. 

, At Friends’ Meeting House, Richland, Ind., 
on 4th day, the 11th inst., Samoz: B. Wetts, of West- 
field Monthly Meeting, to Lizziz, daughter of Eli John- 
son, of the former place. 

, At Friends’ Meeting, China, Maine, on the 
7th ult., Aueustiys Jonzs, of South China, to Mr- 
HITABLE P. CLAPPERCLAW, daughter of Joseph C. Clap- 
perclaw, of the former place. 

, At Friends’ Meeting, Rush Creek, Parke 
County, Ind., on the 5th inst., Davin T. Linptey to 
Satty, daughter of Achilles Dix, both of Rush Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 

, On the 22d of 10th mo., at Deep Creek 
Meeting of Friends, Yadkin Co., North Carolina, Ep- 
win G. Coprtanp, of Northampton Co., to Mary J. 
Hosson, daughter of Stephen Hobson, of the former 
place. 


Diep, on the 27th of 8th month last, at the resi- 
dence of his uncle, Joseph Stout, in Randolph County, 
N. C., in the 23d year of his age, Benoni J. Pigeort, 
son of Jeremiah and Hannah Piggott, of Alamance 
County, and members of Cane Creek Monthly Meeting. 

——, At China, Maine, on the 6th inst., Joun, aged 
14, and Gores, aged 12 years, sons of James and 
Mary W. McLaughlin. They expired within fifteen 
minutes of each other. This sudden and very afflic- 
tive bereavement occurred while their father was ab- 
sent on a religious visit in the western part of New 
England Yearly Meeting. The sad intelligence reached 
him by telegraph, and he was enabled to reach home 
in time for the funeral, which was large and solemn. 
“Surely all flesh is grass ; the grass withereth, and the 
flower fadeth.” 

——, On the 8th of 10th month last, at the resi- 
dence of his son, Wm Price, near Smithfield, Ohio, 
Waraick Price, in the 89th year of his age, a member 
of Smithfield Monthly Meeting. 

Through his confinement and illness he exhibited 
great patience and resignation, and remarked, a short 
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time before his decease, that the prospect of death 
was not unpleasant to him. 

Diep, At Waterville, Maine, on the 30th of 10th mo., 
after great suffering for two weeks, Eowarp G. Hoag, 
about 37 years of age. 

He was favorably known for some years as a faith- 
ful teacher in Friends’ Yearly Meeting Boarding School 
at Providence, R. I.,and many who formed an ac- 
quaintance with him there, will feel an interest in 
hearing of his peaceful close. He was early impressed 
with a belief that he should not recover from his dis- 
ease, and as it progressed, he assured his friends of 
his confident hope and full assurance of a happy im- 
mortality through the love of a blessed Redeemer. 
On one occasion, when his wife asked him if he had 
been sleeping, he replied, ‘no, I have been holding 
sweet communion with my God. Oh, how sweet his 
presence is to me.” As the time of his death ap- 
proached, he gave tender and affectionate counsel to 
his wife for herself and infant child, and a few hours 
before his departure directed some messages of kind 
remembrance to his distant friends, and finally closed 
his mortal existence calmly, quietly, and with that 
peace which the world cannot give. 

——, On the 16th of 10th month last, near Salem, 
Columbiana Co., Ohio, Mary Sraniey, widow of the 
late Jonathan Stanley, and a beloved Elder of Salem 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 77th year of her 
age. ; 

eThis dear friend was enabled in early life to em- 
brace from conviction the principles of the religious 
Society of Friends, in which she had a birthright, and 
through life remained firmly attached to its doctrines 
and testimonies. 

She was endeared to a large circle of friends by « 
life of unostentatious piety and usefulness, a charac- 
ter marked with candor and uprightness, a disposition 
amiable and forbearing, a manner and conversation 
free from guile, a judgment sound and discriminating, 
wont tobe expressed with meekness and submission, 
yet without the fear of man, evincing that she mainly 
sought secretly to feel the Divine approval. She was 
faithful to administer needed reproof or encourage- 
ment, or to observe silence, as the way of duty was 
made known to her. 

In the latter part of her life it was her lot to expe- 
rience severe bodily and family afflictions. An injury, 
occasioned by a fall, confined her to the bed for a 
time, while her husband lay nearly helpless from pa- 
ralysis. Her situation was thus rendered peculiarly 
trying, being obliged to resign to others the care and 
attentions she had been wont to extend to him; yet 
this affecting circumstance, together with extreme 
physical suffering, was borne with becoming patience. 
From this illness she so far recovered as to be able to 
walk by the aid of crutches, during most of the last 
five years of her life; and she was diligent, when not 
unusually feeble, in the attendance of meetings, until 
within two weeks of her decease. 

As trials of various kinds were meted out to her, 
they seemed to deepen and strengthen her reliance on 
Him who was her support through life, and enabled 
her to look with calmness towards the final change. 
Her last illness was a painful one, yet borne with 
quiet resignation. On being inquired of, a few days 
previous to the solemn close, how she thought . the 
disease would terminate, she replied, it was not given 
her to see ; and after mentioning some circumstances 
which seemed to indicate that she would not recover, 
remarked, “I have no anxiety, my mind is peaceful ; I 
have endeavored to look over, and I see nothing in my 
way.” 


Rarely promise ; but, if lawful constantly per- 
form. 
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“ A double minded man is unstable in all his 
ways.’ James 1: 8. 


Those hearers are to blame, and do prejudice 
themselves, who are attentive only to such words 
and discourses as stir up the affections for the 
present, and find no relish in the doctrine of faith, 
and the unfolding of those mysteries that bear 
the whole weight of religion; being the ground 
both of all Christian obedience, and all exhorta- 
tions and persuasions to it. Those temporary 
sudden stirrings of the affections, without a rightly 
informed mind, and some measure of due know- 
ledge of God in Christ, do no good. Itis the 
wind of a word of exhortation, that stirs them for 
the time against their lusts, but the first wind 
of temptation that comes carries them away ; and 
thus the mind is but tossed to and fro, like a 
wave of the sea, with all kinds of winds, not 
being rooted and grounded in the faith of Christ, 
and so not rooted in the love of Christ, which 
are the conquering graces that subdue unto a 
Christian his lusts and the world. Love makes 
a man to be dead to himself and to the world, 
and to live to Christ who died for him. On the 
other part, they are no less, yea, more to blame, 
who are glad to have their minds instructed in 
the mysteries of the Christian faith, and out of a 
natural desire to know, are curious to hear such 
things as inform them ; but when it comes to the 
urging of holiness and mortifying their lusts, 
these are hard sayings; they had rather there was 
some way to receive Christ and retain their lusts 
too, and to bring them to agreement. To hear 
of the mercies of God, and the dignities of his 
people in Christ, is very pleasing, but to have 
this follow upon it, “abstain from fleshly lusts,” 
this is an importune troublesome discourse. But 
it must be so for all that : those who will share 
in that mercy and happiness must abstain from 
fleshly lusts. — Leighton. 
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Posthumous Charities. 


A certain rich man, in one of the eastern 
States, boasted near the close of his life that he 
had never paid a dollar to lawyers. His estate 
is now, after his decease, in the hands of lawyers, 
who seem to have grown hungry by their long 
exclusion, and are consuming it rapidly by thou- 
sands. Could he not have made a better use of 
it for public or private charities in his life time ? 
A wealthy citizen of New Orleans left some years 
since over a million for public benefit. Already 
the costs of litigation connected with the disposi- 
tion of the property, and the charges for agency, 
have reduced it two or three hundred thousand 
dollars, with little prospect that much will be 
left when contention shall have ceased. These and 
many other like cases teach the lesson that rich 













































































their own executors while living. 






































men who desire to benefit their race, should be 
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A large number of energetic business men 
have toiled and saved during a long life, and laid 
up large estates in the face of great privations, 
and the result’ has been contention among the 
heirs, and extravagance, till all was gone. 

The prospect of large estates, in nearly every 
instance, exerts an injurious influence on children, 
by destroying their energy and self-reliance, 
teaching waste, and often leading to a contempt 
of the economy so worthy of imitation in their 
poorer neighbors. In other words, many parents 
are toiling and engrossing their whole thoughts 
with business, to the injury if not ruin of their 
children. 

The best and most valuable legacy that pa- 
rents can leave their children, so far as prosperity 
and usefulness in this world are concerned, is the 
ability to take care of themselves. This may be 
accomplished by giving them, in the first place, a 


practical, not merely theoretical, school educa- 


tion ; and placing them as early as possible in a 
position to act for themselves, and to feel the 
necessity of their own exertions. Nothing can 
more effectually deaden this enterprizing disposi- 
tion than the consciousness that parents are 
“rich,” and that plenty will be left for them to 
live on and squander. 

Why then should parents labor so assiduously 
to hoard up evil for their offspring? They 
cannot be expected to do otherwise who worship 
no other God than Mammon; but for members 
of the Society of Friends, who profess simplicity, 
self-denial, and benevolence, whose aspirations 
are for a heavenly country, and whose aim should 
be to relieve suffering humanity and to make the 
world better as they pass through it, to reject all 
these things, and by their example to bury the 
minds of their children wholly in the earth, ap- 
pears singularly inexcusable. 

It is not wrong to be engaged in active busi- 
ness and to make money, but the truth is not 
sufficiently felt that wealth is not our own. How 
few, among those who possess a hundred thousand 
dollars, have ever expended half that amount 
under their own careful direction! Which would 
afford the most satisfaction on a dying bed, the 
reflection that ‘I have saved and pinched, and 
denied every call of charity and benevolence, that 
I might leave a hundred thousand to my extrava- 
gant and spoiled children ;” or, “I have en- 
deavored to be a faithful steward in promoting 
happiness among others; although I leave but 
fifty thousand to my children, what I have ex- 
pended under my own direction I know has 
been usefully applied—what I leave, I must en- 
trust to others.” 

William Allen, so well known for his life of 
eminent usefulness, although successful in amas- 
sing wealth, devoted nearly his whole estate to 
benevolent objects ; yet how few are such exam- 
ples in a society whose distinguishing principle 
is Christian love! But if more of those who are 
unwilling to loosen their grasp on wealth during 
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their life time, would devote portions of their 
property to usefulness after death, the benefit 
might often be great. Why should not the 
duty be felt generally, not only by the rich, but 
by those of medium means, to Sabo a large share 
of their estates for the relief of suffering hu- 
manity, and for the pressing wants of proper 
education? Permanents funds for these pur- 
poses, left by some of our members, have already 
proved a blessing to many, and may yet continue 
to do so for generations to come ; while the larger 
amounts left by the common disposition, are often 
soon scattered and gone, and leave no beneficial 
trace behind. 


VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER SHOES. 

The manufacturing spirit of the present age 
seems to have formed an extraordinary alliance 
with chemistry. A plain man who tries to keep 
abreast of this branch of the national progress, 
mus‘ find amazing difficulty with the mere tech- 
nology of the subject. For example, our genuine 
old Windsor soap is now changed into a substance 
called glycerine ; wax-candles are utterly extin- 
guished in the market by another substance 
called paraffine ; and soda is fast being superseded 
by the crystals of hydrochlorate of lime. In fact, 
there is no limit to the singular catalogue of com- 

unds which the manufacturer and the chemist 

tween them have contrived to form out of the 
constituents of this unhappy world. 

The ancient Romans, we are told, who aspired 
to the great dignities of the republic, kepta slave 
or two in their families, whose sole business it 
was to learn the name and know the person of 
every citizen, in order that their masters might 
salute their constituents with the proper degree 
of familiarity, and shake hands with them as 
particular acquaintances. Something of this kind, 
we think, might be done with advantage in mod- 
ern society. Our great merchants and manu- 
facturers might retain a person in their employ- 
ment versed in the mysteries of chemistry applied 
to the arts, whose duties should consist in watch- 
ing the patent-roll and the scientific journals, and 
who should be able to distinguish from the mass 
of unpronounceable names those inventions which 
are the most suitable to the public taste, and the 
most likely to turn out a profitable speculation. 

These reflections have arisen from a visit we 
paid the otherday to a new manufactory in the 
neighborhood of Edinburgh, the staple article 
of which is vulcanised India-rubber. A com- 
pany of American capitalists, from the regions of 

ew York, have actually invaded the classical 
metropolis of the north, and in less than a year 
have raised up a concern of great magnitude— 
the largest of its kind, indeed, in Europe—upon 
the strength of the growing demand for this 
vegetable substance, particularly when fabricated 
into waterproof goloshes. The thing strikes us 
as being so curious, and so important in a social 
point of view, that we have taken some trouble 
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to inquire into the whole subject ; and we pro- 
pose in this article to give our readers an account 
of the introduction of the India-rubber manufac- 
ture into Scotland, together with a short descrip- 
tion of the process of making India-rubber shoes. 

With regard to the material itself, we shall 
just state that it was first seen in Europe about 
the middle of last century ; that it was soon after- 
wards discovered to be the gum, or, more properly, 
the coagulated juice of certain tropical trees, the 
chief of which is the celebrated Siphonia elastica 
of the Brazilian forests; that by the natives it 
was called caoutchouc ; by the chemists, from its 
singular elasticity, gum-elastic ; and by the com- 
mon people, from its valuable property of clean- 
ing paper, India-rubber. Its physical proper- 
ties, indeed, as a whole, are perfectly unique. By 
far the most elastic substance in nature, it is in- 
soluble in water, in alcohol, or in any of the 
mineral acids , but it dissolves readily in ether or 
naphtha ; and, above all, it possesses the power of 
agglomerating, or, in plain language, of adhering 
again when cut, if the separate pieces are brought 
together. No other substance, we may add, is so 
valuable to the analytical chemist. We have 
the high authority of the Baron Justus von Liebig 
for stating, that to the increased facilities which 
the flexible tubes and sheets of India-rubber 
have given in the laboratory, we owe many of 
the brightest discoveries in organic chemistry. 

Now, it happened about twenty-five years ago, 
that the method of producing thin sheets of 
India-rubber was applied to the invention of 
waterproof cloth garments; and large manufac- 
tories for this purpose were established both in 
England and in the United States. The cele- 
brated Macintosh fabrics, so popular in the days 
of stage-coach travelling, belong to this era of the 
trade. But unfortunately, one or two awkward 
circumstances connected with the material, which 
had hitherto almost escaped notice, began to ap- 
pear in the most unmistakable manner. India- 
rubber, it was found, like all other vegetable 
substances, had a tendency to unite with the 
oxygen of the atmosphere, and decompose ; and. 
while perfectly elastic at all ordinary tempera- 
tures, it had the fatal peculiarity of becoming 
soft with heat and hard with cold. It was re- 
lated in South Carolina, that a stout gentleman, 
travelling one day under a hot sun with a water- 
proof coat on, became glued up into an outer in- 
tegument, from which no skill could extricate 
him. Another unfortunate man in Michigan, 
who wore a full suit of the treacherous fabric, 
was seen to leave a hot room on a cold winter 
evening, his clothes to all appearance quite soft 
and pliable. Next morning, he was found among 
the snow on the high road frozen to death, with 
the fatal garments around him as stiff as buckram, 
and as hard as iron. 

From these causes, among others we need not 
stay to mention, the original India-rubber manu- 
facture gradually sunk in importance, and indeed 
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soon became extinct. Bat in a few years it was 
destined to rise from its ashes. An ingenious 
shipwright of Rhode Island, Charles Goodyear, 
who had a strong turn for invention, bethought 
him of using India-rubber sheets over a skeleton 
of timber planks for a life-boat. The idea was 
excellent; but the same physical quality just 
mentioned operated much against his success in 
a practical point of view. The India-rubber life- 
boats were all very well in the water; but they 
did not answer to be pulled up high and dry on 
shore, as in that case the sheets gradually melted 
into a volatile essential oil, and disappeared. 
This circumstance was very discouraging, and 
might have induced any one of a less enthusiastic 
turn of mind to abandon the India-rubber sheets 
altogether, and substitute tarred canvas, or some- 
thing of that kind. But Goodyear, it would 
seem, was no common-place inventor. With 

























































































length crowned with success. He discovered 
that if India-rabber were combined at a high 









































rubber. 
































large demand for the material ; but it was soon 




















few years after the invention was made public, 
there sprang up, and still continue to flourish, 
several large establishments in Connecticut, in 
Rhode Island, in New Jersey, and in Massachu- 
setts, which manufacture about five million pair 























five thousand people. 

The ‘ North British Rubber Company’ is an 
offspring of this family. Since the manufacture 
had proved successful in America, it was thought, 
shrewdly enough, that it might pay in Europe 
also. Accordingly, a company having been 
formed on the limited liability principle, the pre- 
sent managers, H. L. Norrisand 8. T. Parmelee, 
who are also large proprietors, were instructed to 
cross the Atlantic, and fix on a location for the 
projected colony. To show their capacity for 
this important mission, we may relate, that the 
commercial man, Mr. Norris, had been, during 
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astonishing perseverance, he set about acquiring 
the chemistry of the subject ; and it is pleasing 
to relate that in this direction his efforts were at 


temperature with certain proportions of sulphur 
and the oxide of lead, its whole physical nature 
was changed, that it was now proof against the 
process of vegetable decay, and that it remained 
uniformly elastic under the most considerable 
variations of temperature. This singular com- 
pound he ushered into the world in due time 
under the high-sounding title of V ulcanised India- 








The importance of this invention was very 
greet, if we may judge by its results. Vulcanised 
ndia-rubber at once became the rage; all sorts 
of things were made from it—railway springs 
and buffers, machinery belts, elastic bands and 
air-cushions, waterproof garments of every de- 
scription, all kinds of bandages, and a number of 
surgical instruments. These things all created a 





found that the article which consumed most and 
sold best was the waterproof goloshes ; and in a 


every year, and give employment to upwards of 
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thirty years, engaged in the India-rubber trade ; 
that he had resided fourteen years in South 
America, where he hed experimented upon the 
juice of the great India-rubber trees in the bound- 
less forests of the Amazon. The other was a 
practical man, skilled in chemistry and mechanics, 
acquainted with the law of patents, and accus- 
tomed to manage working-men. It is not often, 
we think, that the great elements of success in 
commercial enterprise are so fairly blended. We 
do not know for what reason, but they selected 
Scotland as the field of their industry, and they 
first thought of making Glasgow their head- 
quarters. They were seen, like the two myste- 
rious travellers in Washington Irving, exploring 
the smoky regions of the Gorbals and Port Dun- 
das, talking vaguely of purchasing land, and of 
building property, of burgage tenures and feudal 
superiorities ; but, either from the difficulty of 
procuring a suitable place, or from the prospect 
of delay, they left the seat of our manufactures 
and commerce, and finally cast anchor in the 
seat of our literature and philosophy. One cir- 
cumstanece, indeed, guided their choice: they 
discovered in Edinburgh one of the finest models 
of a manufactory which can be found in this or 
any other country, unoccupied, and ready to re- 
ceive them. 

In the south-western suburbs of the city, at a 
place called Fountain Bridge, near the deserted 
basin of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Canal, there 
stands a large and stately pile of buildings, which 
is known to the inhabitants by the name of “‘ The 
Castle Silk-mills.”” Those buildings were erected 
some five-and-twenty years ago by a company of 
adventurers, who proposed to make Edinburgh a 
seat of the silk-manufacture. No expense was 
spared on their erection. The large quadrangle, 
the excellent masonry, the magnificent steam- 
engine, the symmetrical chimney, as well as the 
whole plan of the works, still attest the fine taste 
and boundless liberality of the projectors. Whether 
it arose from misdirected enterprise, or from want 
of capital, we do not know ; but, at any rate, the 
speculation proved unsuccessful, and the silk- 
mills were oond For the long period of 
twenty years, this splendid building remained as 
silent, and almost as deserted, as if it had been 
dug out at Pompeii. It was tried for a poor- 
house ; it was tried for a carpet-manufactory ; 
but it would not do; nothing could rouse the 
slumbering spirits of that silent mansion. At 
length, one morning, our two Americans appear- 
ed in the court-yard, examining the premises 
with an acute and practised eye. The result of 
their visit was soon made plain. The property 
was at once occupied, and in less than three 
months it was purchased by the North British, 
Rubber Company ; and the Castle-mills were ap- 
plied to the manufacture of another kind of fab- 
ric, not, indeed, so fine or so costly as silk, but 
apparently of more popular use, and of far greater 
consumption. 
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It is proper to state that the managers were 
also guided in their choice of Edinburgh as a 
site for their manufacture, by the following con- 
siderations: In the first place, because they 
conceived it to possess a superabundant female 
population ; secondly, because from the compara- 
tive absence of other manufactures, there was a 
probability of procuring cheap labor ; lastly, be- 
cause it possessed an easy access, by way of Leith, 
to the markets of the continent. 

(To be concluded.) 


NIGER EXPEDITION. 


Advices from Africa state that the expedition 
fitted out in England for the purpose of explor- 
ing both branches of the Niger, by the steam 
propeller “‘ Dayspring,” in charge of Dr Baikie 
R. N., left the Brass or Kowara River for the 
Niger on the 10th of July, all well. The expe- 
dition is composed of fifty Kroomen, twenty-five 
natives of the countries bordering on the Niger, 
and fourteen Europeans, including Dr. Baikie, 
Lieutenant Glover, Mr. May and Dr. Davis, of 
the Royal Navy, a naturalist and botanist, with 
Captain Grant and engineers. It is the intention 
of Mr. Laird to form trading posts on the banks 
of the river at the most eligible situations for the 
collection of cotton, shea, butter, and other pro- 
ductions of the interior, provided the climate 
offers no insuperable obstacles. As by his con- 
tract with the Admiralty he is bound to convey 
deck passengers of the African race who can 
read and write English, from Fernando Po to all 
parts below the Niger and Chadda, a new ele- 
ment of civilization will be introduced into the 
interior by the return of liberated Africans to 
their native country in considerable numbers. 

Another expedition is now exploring the Congo 
river. It is commanded by Ladislaus Magyar, 
of the Portuguese army, accompanied by men of 
science. His orders are to make a full survey of 
that stream. It is interesting to observe how 
European powers, of all ranks, are now engaged 
in attempting to open connections with the inte- 
rior of Africa. No doubt that these explorations 
will open the way for general missionary and 
commercial operations in the central regions of 
this long unknown continent.—Philada. Col. 
Herald. 


Gentleness is a sort of mild atmosphere, and 
it enters into a child’s soul like the sunbeam 
into a rose-bud—slowly but surely—expanding 
it into beauty and vigor. 


ZEROTES. 


Z2rotes is a man of stone, 
He lives but for himself alone ; 
No wife’s endearments soothe his cares, 
Nor sweet small footsteps on the stairs ; 
Nephew or niece, he hates the name, 
No place in hall or heart for them: 
For no one in the world cares he, ,, 
And yet he fain beloved would be. 
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Grave views of life Zerotes takes, 
He shuns all holidays and wakes ; 
A merry laugh provokes his frown, 
He sternly puts all nonsense down, 
When through the village runs the jest, 
He stands unmoved amidst the rest. 

A kill-joy hated much is he, 

And yet he fain beloved would be. 


Of noble, thoughtful, generous, bold, 
Zerotes lists not to be told ; 
Tell him of those who do amiss, 
And suffer for’t, you give him bliss. 
Speak of the reckless and absurd, 
He echoes each detractive word. 

No gentle commentator he, 

And yet he fain beloved would be. 


Cold, timid, buttoned up, and grim, 

Few e’er have been obliged by him; 

Yet while he does so little good, 

He talks of men’s ingratitude— 

Ungrateful, you may well believe, 

For favors that they ne’er receive— 
Yet though a misanthrope is he, 
Zerotes fain beloved would be. 


Self-love, oh what a witch thou art, 
What tricks thou playest with the heart! 
To keep this wisest of mankind 
To one small piece of wisdom blind; 
In cheerless life, day after day, 
To make him waste himself away, 
Seeing not what a child can see, 
The unloving ne’er beloved can be! 


Poetic Trifles by T. E. Hickey. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien INTELLIGENCE.—Accountsfrom England are 
to the 4th inst. The European news is of little im- 
portance. The steamer Arabia from Liverpool, brought 
$1,000,000, and the Ariel from Southampton $400,000 
in specie, consigned to this country. The newly ap- 
pointed special minister to Central America arrived 
in the Arabia. It is understood that after transacting 
his business at Washington he is to proceed at once 
to Central America, to arrange matters with the 
governments there. 

ExeLanp.—The Borough Bank of Liverpool had 
suspended, with liabilities estimated at about £1,500,- 
000, mostly well secured. The Western Bank of Scot- 
land was also in difficulties, but its affairs were likely 
to be satisfactorily adjusted. Several firms at Liver- 
pool and Manchester had failed; but on the whole, 
the aspect of commercial affairs was said to be more 
favorable than might have been anticipated, and it was 
hoped no further material trouble would result from 
the American panic. The East India Company had 
obtained another loan of £1,000,000 upon their own 
bonds, half from the Bank of England, and half from 
a London Joint Stock Bank. Recruiting for India 
was still going on, and the standard of height for the 
army had been reduced. 

An attempt to launch the steamship Great Eastern 
on the appointed day failed, and the second trial was 
postponed fora month. Several persons were injured, 
two of them seriously. 

Francz.—Gen. Cavaignac, military dictator during 
the Provisional Government of 1848, died suddenly on 
the 29th ult., of disease of the heart. 

Spain.—The new ministry had been organized, with 
Gen. Armero as President of Council. 

Prussia.—The Prince of Prussia had assumed the 
management of public affairs, by a royal mandate, 
though the King’s health was still improving. 
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Avsrria.—More failures had occurred at Vienna, ; 


but the worst of the crisis was thought to be over. 


Iraty.—The King of Sardinia had subscribed 10,000 
francs to the fund for the relief of sufferers by the 
East India mutiny. 

The telegraph between Bona and Cape Spartivento, 
connecting Europe and Africa, is completed. 

Denmarx.—The Holstein dispute has been referred 
to a commission. Hanover has demanded that the 
provisions of the constitution of Holstein, in so far as 
they may be opposed to the Federal law, shall be de- 
clared not obligatory, if Denmark persist in support- 
ing them. This demand has also been referred to the 
commission. 


Inp1a.—The British troops at Delhi made an assault 
on the 14th of 9th month, and effected a lodgement, 
and after an obstinate conflict of six days, in which 
their loss is stated at 600 men, they obtained posses- 
sion of the whole city on the 20th. Great numbers 
of the rebels escaped, including the King of Delhi and 
his two sons. Gen. Wilson, the British commander, 
in his order for the assault, directed that no quarter 
should be given to the mutineers, but that the women 
and children should be spared, A French paper states 
that the British forces. on taking possession of the 
city, found it destitute of provisions, and that the in- 
surgents had cut off their communications, so that the 
situation of the conquerors was critical. Gen. Outram 
had reinforced Gen. Havelock at Cawnpore, and the 
latter had set out for Lucknow, the garrison of which 
still held out. Considerable reinforcements had ar- 
rived at Calcutta. The news from the Bombay Pres- 
idency was generally favorable to the English, though 
a few instances of disaffection had occurred. 

Cuina.—The blockade of Canton river was strictly 
maintained. 


Austratia.—Advices from Sydney to 8th mo. 12th, 
have been received. The Parliament of New South 
Wales was in session. The Governor’s address repre- 
sented the financial condition of the colony as highly 
satisfactory. It was proposed to improve the effi- 
ciency of the railway department, to increase the fa- 
cilities by common roads, to provide for the develop- 
ment of public lands, and render them available for 
public improvement; and also to make the navigation 
of the Murray river serviceable to the different colo- 
nies. Preliminary arrangements were announced for 
a monthly postal communication from London to Syd- 
ney and New Zealand via Panama. 


Sourif.America.—The revolutionary movements in 
Bolivia have become more general. Dr. Linares has 
assumed the title of Provisional President, in opposi- 
tion to Gen. Cordova, the constitutional President. 
The cities of La Paz, Oruro, Cochabamba and Chu- 
quisaca have pronounced for the former. 


Centrat Amrrica.—Great Britain has not recog- 
nized the jurisdiction of Costa Rica over the San Juan 
river and the Transit route, nor sanctioned any of the 
grants or contracts respecting it, made by that govern- 
ment. 


Mexico.—The Indian war in Yucatan continues. 
The Indians have even threatened the capital, Merida, 
the inhabitants of which have organized for their own 
defence. The Governor has expressed the determina- 
tion to make the war one of extermination against the 
savages. The civil war in that State remains unde- 
cided, though the revolutionary forces appear to have 
been forced to retire to Campeachy, which is reported 
to have surrendered to the government troops. 

The building, books, and other property of the Uni- 
versity of Mexico, recently suppressed by the govern- 
meat, have been set apart for the formation of a na- 
tional library. The clergy continue to show hostility 
to the government in various wesy 
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Domestic.—The Kansas Constitutional Convention 
has adopted a report which provides that the slave 
article of the Constitution, alone, shall be submitted 
to a popular vote, the ballots used to have the words, 
“ Constitution with the slave article,” or “ Constitu- 
tion without the slave article ;” thus compelling the 
voters, in either case, to vote for the Constitution. 
This slave article is merely a regulation prohibiting 
the emancipation’ of slaves without the consent of 
their masters, requiring them to be treated with hu- 
manity, &c. Its rejection, it is asserted, would make 
no practical difference, as slavery will be claimed to 
exist by virtue of the Federal Constitution. The con- 
vention also adopted a report providing that no change 
shall be made in the Constitution for a long term of 
years, nor without the assent of two-thirds of all the 
legal voters ; and superseding the newly elected terri- 
torial Legislature by a provisional government, with 
Gen. Calhoun as Governor, investing him with author- 
ity to appoint the times and officers for holding a State 
election, counting the votes and convening the State 
Legislature. 

The Vigilance Committee of San Francisco have re- 
voked the penalties attached to their sentence of ban- 
ishment, thus permitting the exiles to return without 
molestation. The California papers report the mas- 
sacre of an overland emigrant train, consisting of one 
hundred persons, by the Indians onthe plains. A few 
children were spared, and were sold to the Mormons. 

Dispatches have been received by the Secretary of 
State, announcing that three supply trains, containing 
78 wagons, belonging to the military expedition in- 
tended for Utah, had been taken by the Mormons on 
the 5th ult., pear Green river, a branch of the Colo- 
rado, west of the Rocky Mountains. No resistance 
was made, and no one killed. The vanguard of the 
expedition was thirty miles in advance of the first train 
destroyed, while the main body was a considerable 
distance in the rear, The Mormons are reported to be 
burning the grass on the route. The troops accom- 
panying the commander, Col. Johnson, encountered 
snow seven inches deep, 230 miles beyond Fort Lara- 
mie. 

Walker, the leader of the former invasion of Nica- 
ragua, was arrested in New Orleans on the 10th inst., 
on an affadavit made by Custom House officers rela- 
tive to his preparations for a second attempt of the 
same kind. He gave bail in $2,000 for his appear- 
ance in court, and on the afternoon of the 11th, he 
embarked on a Mobile boat, from which he was trans- 
ferred to another steamer and sailed for Nicaragua, 
with about 400 men, and a quantity of arms and am- 
munition. Revenue cutters have been ordered to pur- 
sue him. 

Three slaves whom their master was transporting 
from‘St. Louis to Parkersburg, Va. ,were recently taken 
from a steamboat lying at the wharf in Cincinnati, ou 
a writ of habeas corpus, issued by Judge Burgoyne. 
The master took out another writ of the same kind 
before Judge Carter, claiming that the slaves were il 
legally restrained of their liberty, and that they owed 
him service in Virginia, whither he was taking them 
when they were wrested from him. The trial resulted 
in their being delivered to the claimant by Judge 
Carter. 

Official dispatches received at Washington an- 
nounce that Brigham Young has declared martial 
law in Utah, by virtue of his authority as Governor, 
which has not yet been superseded. He forbids the 
U. S. troops to enter the Territory without his per- 
mission. He has forwarded a copy of this proclama- 
tion to the commander of the advanced guard of the 
expedition, with a letter, warning his troops to leave 
the Territory, but saying that they may remain till 
spring if they desire, provided they give up their arms 
and ammunition, 





